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Our socks, alas, are too “darned” short, >) 


But pull em up as a last resort. 


Good-bye, Brass Hats, az 
And up-turned stones rr 4 reveal hard facts. 


As to our belts. T=, they cant be tighter - 


But Guinness helps to make life brighter. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST ROMAN VILLA MOSAICS TO BE DISCOVERED IN GREAT BRITAIN: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRILLIANT 
PAVEMENT RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT LOW HAM, SOMERSET. FURTHER DETAILS ON PAGE 507, 


The photograph above, which was specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News,” 


gives a general impression of a remarkable recent discovery, the mosaic pavement 
The 


of a Roman villa, which will probably rank among the finest of such works. 
villa was discovered by Mr. L. Walrond in a field at Low Ham, near Langport, 
Somerset, on the property of Mr. H. Cook and Mr. L. Cook. A preliminary examina- 
tion of the site was made last year by Mr. H. S. L. Dewar and continued during 


this season by Mr. Dewar and Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford under the auspices of the 
Somerset Archaological Society. Work is still in progress and much is still to be 
uncavered. What has been revealed so far is the greater part of a large room, with a 
basin éntered by three steps, the floor of the room being a mosaic pavement of great 
beauty and richness. Further photographs of this discovery appear later in this issue, 
together with detailed descriptions, based on notes supplied by Mr. Ralegh Radford. 
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‘ THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. GOTTFRIED RHEEDER, BENEATH WHOSE FARMLAND 


( MR. MACKENZIE’S DRILL TAPPED ONE OF THE WORLD’S RICHEST GOLD-REEFS. \V 
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HOTEL, ODENDAALS RUST, ONCE A QUIET HOSTELRY, NOW NIGHTLY 
GOLD PROSPECTORS, ENGINEERS, OFFICIALS, AND SIGHTSEERS. 


A MOTORIST DRIVING ALONG A RUTTED MUD 
RUST-—A SCENE TYPICAL OF THE APPROACHES TO 


TRACK ON HIS WAY TO ODENDAALS 
THE NOW FAMOUS BOOM TOWN. 


DENDAALS RUST, a South African settlement of wooden buildings in the Orange Free 
State, was recently startled out of its calm rhythm when overnight it changed from an 
insignificant community to one of the most famous boom towns in the history of gold. Sites 
whose owners would willingly have sold them for a few pounds soared within forty-eight hours 
to a value of thousands, while in the money exchanges of the world the prices of gold shares 
rogketed skyward in terms of millions of pounds. Our photographs show some of the aspects 


of this little township, destined during the next few years to rival the most renowned gold-rush 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE TERRAIN OF ODENDAALS RUST: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT HENNEMAN, ‘Hi 
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} THE MAIN STREET OF ODENDAALS RUST: A PEACEFUL SCENE BEFORE THE GOLD RUS*® 
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SH:| ODENDAALS RUST, IN THE ORANGE : 
Hi| RECENT AMAZING GOLD STRIKE. 
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, ’ J MR. GOTTFRIED RHEFDER, THE YOUNG FARMER-OWNER OF THE GROUND ON WHICH 
Dues > . 4 ‘" Tht GOLD STRIKE WAS MADE, WITH HIS WIFE, PLAYING JUASHEI IN THEIR GARDEN. 
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NEAREST RAIL CENTRE, TYPICAL OF ORANGE FREE STATE GOLD-MINING SETTLEMENTS. 
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MR. DAVID MACKENZIE (LEFT), THE MAN WHO DRILLED THE BORE-HOLE TO THE NOW 
WORLD-FAMOUS GOLD-REEF, OPERATING THE DRILL WITH WHICH HE MADE THE STRIKE. 


Continued.) 

MPs. centres of the past; and some of the personalities involved in the discovery of ore so rich 
i %, ‘ity, that experts at first refused to believe the assay figure of its gold content—between 60 oz 
cs Siam, : and 70 oz. per ton, compared with a normal South African yield of less than an ounce a ton! 

C . Plans for the extension and permanent improvement of the town are already well under way, 

and it was stated on May | that the Free State Provincial Administration plans to construct 

a national highway through the gold-mining area—a far call from the muddy track along 

TURNED THIS INSIGNIFICANT SETTLEMENT INTO A SEETHING CENTRE OF GOLD SPECULATION. , which (in one of our photographs) a motorist is seen ploughing his way to Odendaals Rust 
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FEW days ago my occasions as a lecturer to the 
Forces took ‘me to one of the Formation Col- 
leges—those miniature universities of learning and 
good citizenship which the Army, almost entirely out 
of its own resources, has created to meet the intellectual 
needs of its members before they return to civilian life. 
In all England to-day I know of no more impressive 
place. The last time I was there I and another lec- 
turer—an authority on Soviet Russia—stood together 
in the lecture-room under a barrage of questions that 
lasted without intermission for about three hours; 
and in all that time, from an audience drawn from 
every branch and rank of the Service, there was not 
a question that was not intelligent, good-humoured, 
and to the point. Indeed, the session showed every 
indication of continuing in the same spirited strain 
for ever; it was only the Commandant’s reluctant 
intervention—the hour was approaching midnight !— 
that brought it to an end at all. 


This time the occasion was a one 


rather different one. It was the 
closing session of the Course, and the 
Army Commander was present. In 
honour of his visit a short concert 
had been arranged, organised and 
sponsored by the College Musical 
Society. While students and guests 
were assembling before dinner in the 
staircase hall, the Commandant 
called for silence, and a corporal of 
studious appearance stepped forward 
and announced the programme, after- 
wards sitting down at the piano. 
Immediately there descended to us— 
none of us who were visitors were 
expecting it—a cascade of exquisite 
sound : madrigals and glees and carols 
out of the English past, as well as 
two or three modern pieces, all 
magnificently rendered, all given as 
it were anonymously, and all taking 
full advantage of the perfect acoustics 
of that historic house. It only lasted 
a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, but for perfection of per- 
formance and setting, I have ex- 
perienced few wxsthetic pleasures to 
equal it, and certainly none since 
1939. It was, in its minute, com- 
paratively unimportant way, as flaw- 
less an operation as the landing on 
D-Day, the sinking of the “ Bismarck,” 
or the bombing of the Méhne Dam. 
And, so far as the individuals who 
carried it out were concerned, it was 
as unobtrusively and modestly done. 

As I listened—and all round me 
were evidences of the College's success 
in other arts and sciences of life— 
I found myself saying to myself: 
“What a wonderful Army, first to 
have stormed Hitler's Western Wall 
and broken the Wehrmacht, and 
then to have shown, in our war- 
weary, shabby, jaded, graceless world, 
how a way can be found to restore 
civilisation."’ These singers and the men who had 
organised their singing and made it possible were not 
an elect few singing for the privileged; they were 
ordinary soldiers of musical tastes discovering together 
the treasures of beauty that men of song have given 
to the world, and rendering those treasures, without 
reward or thought of reward, for the benefit and 
pleasure of others. Here was art for art's sake, 
learning for learning’s sake in the truest sense of the 
word ; and it was the Army—despised and derided 
for so long by our peacetime highbrows—that was 
blazing the trail. Even to-day few outside the Army 
have the remotest idea of the quality of these Forma- 
tion Colleges or of what they are accomplishing. No- 
where else in Britain to-day, as far as I know, is 
there so much enthusiasm, vitality and hard work 
It is an illustration of what might be accomplished 
if we had only the imagination and courage to turn 
the necessity for national service into a great educa- 
tional crusade: to use our Fighting Services as a 
means for directing the mind of youth not only to 


A BLAZE OF COLOUR IN REGENT’S PARK: 
PRESENTED TO THE PEOPLE 
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planted along the 
ulbs were distributed among the Royal Parks, and in each 
records this gift. Our 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the passive defence of liberty and civilisation, but to 
their active utilisation and enjoyment by our 
democracy as a whole. 

One of the things that impress me most about 
the Army’s post-Armistice educational programme is 
the practical way it is adapted to the task in hand. 
It looks forward and not back. In this it is in keep- 
ing with the Army’s wartime training programme 
which, after Dunkirk, was drastically reshaped to serve 
one main end and one alone: the development of the 
particular qualities and skill that would be necessary 
to defeat a modern German Army in the places where 
it was likely to be encountered. How faithfully that 
realist object was achieved was shown in the autumn 
of 1942, in the victorious summers of 1943 and 1944, 
and in the culminating, epic spring of 1945. Never 
in human history has so great a job been done so 
efficiently, swiftly and economically. 
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The same principle still persists in the Army—I 
will not say in all branches of it, but in at any rate 
part of its work. It is seen at its best in the Forma- 
tion Colleges, where soldiers, having fulfilled their 
primary task of winning victory in battle, are helping 
those who are soon to be soldiers no more to fit 
themselves in the fullest possible sense to be useful, 
co-operative and self-reliant members of the civilian 
society we live in. This is a noble and at the same 
time a realist conception, and it reflects equal credit 
on the heads and hearts of those who direct Service 
policy. It is making a full and economic use of the 
nation’s resources: using them, in other words, for 
the purposes for which the nation most requires them. 
This is more, unhappily, than.can be said for many, 
if not most, of the activities of our national life to-day. 
That at a moment when our people are desperately 
needing nutrition and energy, and are seriously and 
increasingly under-nourished, we should be devoting 
so large a proportion of our scanty store of dollars to 
buying films which we could make just as well in 


A BED OF BEAUTIFUL TULIPS GROWN FROM BULBS 

OF BRITAIN BY THE DUTCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
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this country, is a measure of the degree to which our 
present policy is uneconomic and unrealist. There is 
no need whatever for us to import American films ; 
we can get on perfectly well and, by any moral and 
intellectual standard, probably much better without 
them. To argue that because the British people want 
them we can with our present resources afford them, 
is beside the point ; the British people badly want to 
buy all sorts of edible commodities which come from 
dollar countries but which they are not allowed to buy 
because they are deemed by those in authority un- 
necessary. Why, therefore, are the products of Holly- 
wood—many of them ignoble and puerile—regarded 
as necessary ? 

Another, though lesser, illustration of unrealism in 
our present use of our resources is the temporary 
sacrifice of the beauty and peace of the London parks 
for the Victory Parade. If I had any reason to believe 
that the men who have won the price- 
less victory that has given us a new 
chance of beauty and peace wanted 
to take part in a Victory Parade, 
I should be its fanatic supporter. 
But, though I have spoken to many 
in the past few months on the subject, 
I have yet to meet a soldier who much 
wanted to take part in or to witness 
such a parade at the present time. 
What soldiers and those they have 
fought for seem to want most at the 
present moment is homes and the 
ordinary amenities, not to say 
necessities, of life, and something of 
the background of happier and more 
peaceful days. In two years’ time, 
when London is ready for a little 
pageantry and when the panoply and 
circumstance of war might seem 
something of a change from the 
routine of everyday life, a Victory 
Parade might be very welcome. But 
to-day, when everyone in London 
after six years of war and bom- 
bardment is tired to death of barbed- 
wire and Army huts and restricted 
areas, and when the universal need 
is to forget the restrictions and 
aridities of the martial age we live in, 
it seems almost an act of pedantry 
in our politicians and bureaucrats to 
fill the parks—the one outlet for the 
ordinary Londoner’s desire for country 
quiet and beauty—with the now all 
too familiar impedimenta of military 
life. Kensington Gardens, at the very 
moment when it is loveliest, has 
become a dusty turmoil of lorries and 
tents and excavations, and _ will 
presumably remain so for the greater 
part of the summer. One would have 
thought that after the war the Royal 
Parks had enough scars on them with- 
out it being deemed necessary to 
add these new ones for the sake of a 
single afternoon's military pageantry. 
Londoners to-day scarcely need a 
procession to remind them of all the valour and the 
sacrifice that have gone to make victory possible. 

Perhaps I am wrong about this: the writer of a 
weekly page, airing his views year after year on 
everything and nothing, must in the nature of things 
be wrong about a lot of subjects. Perhaps there are 
a vast number of soldiers and Londoners who are 
looking forward to a Victory Parade—to marching 
men and proud horses and tanks rumbling under 
clouds of dust—and will find in it a proper outlet for 
their pride and gratitude, and a fitting end to all our 
country has suffered and achieved in the past six 
years. But to me the loveliest and most appropriate 
memorial of victory and of all the suffering and en- 
durance it enshrines is the parade of tulips given by 
the Dutch National Committee and now set out in 
glorious array at Lancaster Gate. It is the most 
beautiful thing seen in London for a decade and, like 
the madrigals sung by the soldiers at the Formation 
College as their farewell to arms, a token of reviving 
civilisation and the herald of a happier age. 


N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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SEARCH FOR HIDDEN “TREASURE”: DISCOVERY OF SECRET NAZI DOCUMENTS. 


POINTING OUT THE HIDING-PLACE: A GERMAN P.O.W., FORMER S.S. SERGEANT, 
INDICATING THE SITE OF A HOARD OF -NAZI DOCUMENTS IN A RAVINE NEAR PRAGUE. 
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AFTER THE CUTTING 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE HOARD REVEALED : 
DOWN THE DOOR, 


DETONATOR FUSES, BEGINNING TO BREAK 
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FROM THEIR HIDING-PLACE AND READY TO BE HAULED 


THE CASES EXTRACTED 
“TELLER” MINES AND (RIGHT) DYNAMITE, ETC. 


OUT OF THE RAVINE: (LEFT) 
TT tan NAR 
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Our pictures illustrate one of the most remarkable searches for hidden “ treasure " 

not,in this case, gold and jewels, but some 400 pounds of Nazi secret records, reports. 
files, motion pictures and phonograph records of tapped telephone conversations. A 
German prisoner of war, a former S.S. sergeant called Achenbach, in the hope of 
obtaining clemency, revealed to U.S. authorities in Germany that he could lead them 
to the hiding-place of these vital records. He had been teaching, he said, in a Nazi 
engineering school at Stechovice, near Prague, in Czechoslovakia, and had helped in 
the construction of the hiding-place. A small U.S. party. set off immediately from 
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: BEGINNING THE EXCAVATION : 
‘ 
{ THE HIDING-PLACE, USING A PICK TO UNCOVER THE 
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DOCUMENTS FROM THE DEEPLY 
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EXAMINING THE FIND : AMERICAN INTERPRETERS BEGINNING WORK ON THE SECRET 


DOCUMENTS FOUND IN THE THIRTY-TWO BOXES FROM THE NAZI CACHE, NEAR PRAGUE. 
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Frankfurt with Achenbach, who led them to a deep and wooded ravine near Stechovice 
While U.S. bomb-disposal experts listened to mine-detecting apparatus, Achenbach 
was set to work on the preliminary excavation. Eventually a cave was disclosed, set 
about 10 ft. back in the steep slope of the ravine, heavily protected with explosives 
and inflammables. With the assistance of Achenbach, these were all de-activated and 
the tightly-packed hoard of thirty-two boxes of records uncovered, brought out and 
hauled out of the ravine by a motor-operated winch. Within a week of the party's 
setting-out, the documents were being scrutinised in Frankfurt 
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“OF ANTS AND MEN”: By CARYL P. HASKINS, Ph.D.* 


ICE and men” is an old collocation: and the 
corollary was, roughly, ‘‘ you never know 
what is going to happen.’’ “ Ants and Men’”’ now 
turn up in conjunction: and I cannot but suppose 
that the title was put into the author’s mind because 
of the modern drift towards Communism, and the 
State Regulation of everything, and the “ direction ”’ 
of people, from doctors to “ Bevin boys,’’ to specific 
jobs. Bees and ants, as Lubbock long ago observed, 
have a good deal in common. Their methods of pro- 
cedure, as Shakespeare said still longer ago, have 
something to be said for them. He remarks in 

‘Henry V."’: 

So work the honey- 
bees, 

Creatures that by a 
rule in nature 
teach 

The act of order 
to a peopled 
kingdom. 

Thev have a king, 
and officers of 
sorts. . 

He, in his age, 

was _ principally 

concerned’ with 
order: the mon- 

strous Henry VIII. 

was only toler- 

ated, divorces, 
murders and all, 
by the country 
because it was 
sick of the Wars 
of the Roses. His 
concern with 
order is visible 
in ‘‘ Troilus and 

Cressida,” in 

*‘Coriolanus,’’ and 

in that play “ Sir 

Thomas More,” 

of which (as I 

believe) he wrote 

# part which exists 

in his own manu- 

script. And sages, 
in all ages, have 
invited riotous 
mankind to ob- 
serve the ant or 
the ‘ busy bee.” 

As I see it, the 

ants and bees can 

be models to us 
in a way; but 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


business man need never fear to tread and retread 
the same ground, for in the study of ants, the same 
ground never grows old—the ingenuity and variety 
of the insects themselves are far too great for that!” 

He concludes, rhapsodically: “It is not often 
that a man can look down, as from a lofty peak, 
upon the activities of a communal creature. The 
greatest historians and the most intrepid explorers 
can do this upon mankind in but a very limited 
way. Yet every man can witness, as from a height, 
the daily activities, the trials, the failures, and the 
greater triumphs of the city-states of the ants about 
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leather-jackets, do the most awful devastation to 
the wickets at Lord’s. But a fellow-feeling for insects 
I cannot contrive. 

I saw two “ educational’’ films about insects 
some years ago. One of them portrayed a battle of 
ants in the Zoo: there was the deuce of a fight for 
a bridge: the wounded were rescued: but if they 
weren’t rescued, they were murdered. The other 
showed a female mantis having a nuptial embrace 
and then devouring its mate, which had done its 
progenitive job. It is a mysterious and complicated 
world into which we have been thrown: but to me 
insects are not 
examples to imi- 
tate, but dreadful 
warnings. 

And it rather 
looks, at the 
moment, as 
though people 
who have evolved 
theories in libra- 
ries (Marx and 
Lenin plotted 
their devastation 
in the’ British 
Museum) are 
trying to turn us 
into tiny insects. 

It would be 
all right if we 
really were in- 
sects. But we 
aren’t. We have 
souls and we 
have reason, and 
we are the errant 
children of God. 
Order we must 
have, but we 
must also have 
Liberty, which to 
the ants and the 
bees, whose caste- 
system exceeds 
anything India 
ever knew, is 
unknown. The 
ant-heap theorists 
will keep on 
trying to make 
us fit into their 
pattern. The 
late Archbishop 
Temple said 
that people 
didn’t realise that 
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study can be more 
fascinating as a 
recreation or 
hobby, more 
stimulating to the 
imagination, or 
more productive 
of new results per unit of energy spent upon it, than 
the study of ants. Ants exist everywhere about us, 
abundant in our dooryards [A nglicé, ‘‘ front gardens *’), 
beneath the flags of our sidewalks [Anglicé, ‘‘ pave- 
ments '’], in the lone tree which relieves’ the cement 
monotony of a city street as well as in the unfettered 
jungles or the wide-expanded desert wastes of the world. 
Not only are ants numerous in species ; in colonies 
and in individuals they are among the most abundant 
insects. In contrast to many other social insects, 
no two colonies of ants, even though of the same 
species and constructed in similar situations, ever 
present quite the same problems. No species of ant 
is so common that a careful examination of its nest 
habitat may not reveal some condition, social or 
biological, which is entirely new—not only to the 
experience of the observer himself, but to the ex- 
perience of humanity as a whole, Kegardless of how 
limited the field of his search, the city-dwelling 








* “ Of Ants and Men.” 
George Allen and Unwin ; 


By Caryl P. Haskins, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
108. 6d.) 


in the distance. The General's devoted negro 


CONVERSATION PIECE ENGRAVED BY EDWARD SAVAGE (1761-1817) AND ACQUIRED FOR SULGRAVE MANOR. 
This very attractive conversation piece, which contains one of the most important of George Washington’s portraits, has recently been acquired for Sulgrave Manor, 
the early English home cf George Washington's ancestors in Northamptonshire. 
published during the artist’s short residence in London in 1797 and 1798. The o' 
years earlier, and it is now in private possession in New York. The print depicts 


inal oil-painting was 
bodyservant, Billy Lee, in livery, stands in attendance behin 
the Inner Chamber at Sulgrave Manor. 


us. For this power, as well as for the satisfaction 
which a study of their social structure can give, 
with its social lessons and the ever-broadening vision 
which it can bring, we surely owe a great debt of 
gratitude to these our co-dwellers upon our planet, 
sharers of our woods and fields and plains and of the 
very air that we breathe—the Earth Dwellers.” 

In the era of Wilberforce and “‘ Sandford and 
Merton "’ our great-grandfathers were asked to pro- 
duce sympathy for “our black brothers’: quite 
rightly, for, different though they were, and differently 
doomed, because of breeding, they might have been, 
they were of our own human kin, and had souls. But 
I confess that, however fascinating the study of ants 
may be, I cannot bring myself to speak in the 
Franciscan manner of “‘ my Little Brother the Ant.” 
Tread on him I will not, if I can avoid it, though 
I often cannot avoid it; if I see a bumble-bee 
trying to get out of a window, I grasp him, 
open the window, and let him out; I have 
even rescued many a bewildered Daddy Long-legs, 
although I have been aware that his larvae, the 


It is engraved in atioghe by Edward Savage 
nished at Philadelphia in 1796 from stud 

neral and Mrs. Meme ge seated at a table with a view of the River Potomac 
Mrs. Washington's chair. On the table is a map of the 


District of Columbia, and Mrs. Washington, with a folded fan, indicates the position upon it of the “ Capital City "—Washington. The engraving has been hung in 


Communism, pro- 
jected from a 
dark cloud, is 
smearing off the 
slate more and 
more of the his- 
torical past of 
Europe; and the men behind that probably think 
they are right: they want an ant state, and they 
think we should all conform to their notions. If we 
won't they say we are not decent ants but “ Fascist 
Beasts.”’ 

It won't do. Almost everybody seems to be 
shutting his eyes against the conflict between State 
Proprietorship and Freedom, as everybody prefers 
to put aside the notion of the Atomic Bomb, as 
though it were an incidental thing that happened to 
be used against the Japanese and has now lapsed 
into desuetude. The conferences and the chatter go 
on: the shadows are overhead : before long we have 
to choose between being ants or men—and men 
living in the ruins of a civilisation, and starting 
all over again like the men who survived the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire by a former lot 
of barbarians. It wouldn't be quite so bad this 
time ; our children mightn't be able to make Atomic 
Bombs, but they would retain the ability to print 
words on paper. 

Anyhow, this is a good book about ants. 


from a painting by himself and was 
ies carried out a few 
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ROMAN MOSAICS REVEALED IN SOMERSET : 
DETAILS OF AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LOW HAM (SOMERSET) SITE OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ROMAN 


VILLA. 
FINEST OF ITS TYPE YET DISCOVERED. 


onvenenaentynen ores 


THE MAN IN THE EXCAVATION IS KNEELING ON THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT, ONE OF THE 


PART OF THE PAVEMENT ; SHOWING THE CENTRAL OCTAGONAL PANEL, A WOMAN WITH TWO 


CUPIDS ; THREE HORSEMEN TO THE FRONT; LEFT, A GROUP OF FOUR FIGURES ; 
OBSCURED, A PANEL OF TWO MEN FIGHTING. 


THE MIDDLE HORSEMAN OF THE LONG PANEL; CLAD IN TIGHT-FITTING ORIENTAL 
COSTUME, WITH PHRYGIAN CAP AND CLOAK STREAMING IN THE WIND. THE 
GUILLOCHE BORDER (FOREGROUND) SURROUNDS THE PANELS. 


WEARING HELMET, BOOTS AND A CHLAMYS FLOATING IN THE WIND, THE LAST 
OF THE THREE HORSEMEN. HE AND THE CEN L FIGURE HAVE BEEN TEN- 
TATIVELY IDENTIFIED WITH THE TWO MEN FIGHTING IN THE RIGHT CENTRAL PANEL. 


Our photographs on this page and also the frontispiece of this issue give some idea of 
the remarkable quality and fine preservation of the mosaic pavement recently uncovered 
in the Roman villa at Low Ham, near Langport, Somerset. The work, which is still 
in progress with much yet to uncover, is in charge of Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford and 
Mr. H. S. L. Dewar, and these observations are based on notes supplied by the former. 


So far, what has been uncovered is the greater part of a large room with a fine mosaic 


floor. At the far end of the room is a basin 11 ft. wide and over 4 ft. deep, entered by 





* 
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RIGHT, PARTLY 


A YOUTH IN ORIENTAL COSTUME AND PHRYGIAN CAP, THE LEADING 
HORSEMAN, HE MAY BE THE SAME AS THE YOUTH SHOWN IN THE 
PANEL OF FOUR FIGURES (SEE BELOW). 


THE CENTRAL PANELS: (L. TO R.) THE BEARDED 
NAKED EXCEPT FOR A JACKET AND ELABORATE 
WITH FINGERS TO HER LIPS. 


THE FOUR FIGURES OF ONE OF 
WARRIOR, A YOUTH, A LA 
JEWELLERY, AND AN ATTENDANT 


THE CENTRAL OCTAGONAL PANEL: A NAKED LADY WITH JEWELLED HEAD-DRESS, 
HOLDING A CLOAK BEHIND HER, WITH CUPIDS ON EITHER SIDE WITH TORCHES, 
ONE RAISED, THE OTHER LOWERED. 


three steep steps. This is not yet fully cleared, but the drum of a column of Ham Hill 
stone and other fragments of masonry show that it was elaborately and luxuriously 
constructed. The basin is flanked by narrow passages running back from the room 
with the mosaic floor—an arrangement similar to that of the villa at Bignor, Sussex, 
and showing that the chamber is the cold room of a Roman bath with plunge. Traces 
of another pavement, a little to the north, probably belong to the hot chamber, 


but this has hot as yet been investigated. 


Photographs specially taken for “* The Illustrated London News.” 
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THE HOLY LAND—NEITHER JEWISH 
SCENES IN PALESTINE, THE SUBJECT 


[ANANDA EEE AEOLIAN EBERLE AEE EEE 


a 


Se 


c \" 
; JOURNEY § A JEWISH REFUGEE FALLS ON HIS KNEES AND KISSES THE GROUND ON LANDING } 
7 WWarevencnnen 
: 


\ 
\ 
] \ 

ervennencen = ¢ : IN PALESTINE TO START A NEW LIFE AFTER A NIGHTMARE EXISTENCE IN EUROPE. , 
\ 

t 


ARRIVAL IN PALESTINE : A NEW IMMIGRANT WITH HER CHILD BEING — - - 8 AON HENOREOHOLALESAEAIOLHEOINESO Laas! sssmeessnartsstenstenninncesenstseensmnsnesesaemnasiensans 
i, ASSISTED ASHORE AT HAIFA—HER FIRST CONTACT WITH THE HOLY LAND. : } 





HARVESTER OPERATED BY YOUNG JEWS AT WORK IN THE FIELDS. 


44 } ; j & ; oe ey ‘ 
. j /EST IN THE NEGEV A MODERN COMBINE- i 


THE PROBLEM OF WATER: ONE OF THE DAMS BUILT JN THE 
TO CONSERVE RAIN FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


sarang mam _ nsesonsagocsouanese +00 nasonnecesessnenscescesencovssnnersunnaaeore nee 
FROM ARAB TO JEW: A SALE OF LAND IN PROGRESS; THE VENDOR SIGNING THE DOCUMENT WITH 
HIS THUMB-PRINT, WATCHED BY THE FRIENDS OF BOTH PARTIES, ~ j 


soeencereeseneones esereensesersonsenecessteteseenteseegnenvenesstest rovsenesssenes eeurenanereeecenesnensesensersessesons ney 


HESE photographs showing the daily scene in Palestine are of special interest at this time in view 

of the publication of the Anglo-American committee of inquiry's report on Palestine on May |. 

The committee recommends that 100,000 Jews should be permitted to enter the country as soon as 
possible and states that it found Palestine “an armed camp." It further recommends that as any 
attempt to establish an Independent Palestinian State or States would result in civil strife such as 
might threaten the peace of the world, the government should be continued under mandate, as at 
present, pending the execution of a trusteeship agreement under the United Nations. In a statement 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Attlee said that it would not be possible for the Government of Palestine 


ae 


THE SIEFF RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN REHOVOTH, 
PALESTINE : DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN, A NOTABLE ZIONIST. 
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NATIONAL HOME NOR ARAB STATE: 
OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN REPORT. 














\ 





sosnnvnnsanevnnns sonny 
WHERE THE PAST IS FORGOTTEN IN THE PRESENT: A SETTLEMENT OF GERMAN JEWS IN PALESTINE, ' 
WHERE EACH HOUSE CONSISTS OF TWO ROOMS, KITCHEN AND BATHROOM, AND HAS A SMALL GARDEN. \ 





\ 

















IN A LAND SACRED TO ARAB, JEW AND CHRISTIAN ALIKE: THE SPRINGS N 
OF THE JORDAN, ‘‘ THE RIVER OF PALESTINE,’ ON THE SLOPES OF MT, HERMON. \ 




















IMPARTIAL AND FRIENDLY ADMINISTRATORS OF BRITISH POLICY: A MEMBER OF THE PALESTINE POLICE 
GIVING ARAB CHILDREN A RIDE ON HIS HORSE, WHILE OTHERS LOOK ON ENVIOUSLY. 





seenvenaanes 


to admit such a large body of immigrants until the illegal armies in that country had been disbanded 
and their arms surrendered; that his Majesty's Government wish to be satisfied that they will not 
be called upon to implement a policy which would involve them singlehanded in heavy commitments; 
and that the Government would wish to ascertain to what extent the Government of the United States 


THE MEN WHO MAINTAIN PEACE BETWEEN JEW AND ARAB 


MEMBERS OF THE PALESTINE 


PROVIDING 


\. 


POLICE ON THE MARCH, 


ELECTRICAL POWER TO MANY PARTS OF PAL 


THE BIG POWER-STATION OF RUTHENBURG, 





would be prepared to share the resulting military and financial responsibilities. On May 2 the Arab 





i write 


IN TRE JORDAN 





: BRITISH 





-ESTINE : 
VALLEY. 





Higher Committee presented a letter to the High Commissioner for Mr. Attlee in which it was stated 
that the Palestine Arabs are determined to oppose application of the recommendations by all means at 
their disposal. On May 3 there was an Arab general strike which passed off quietly. 


GUARDIAN 


OF PALESTINE’S FRONTIERS WITH THE ARAM 


A CONSTABLE OF THE 


PALESTINE 


PESERT POLICE 


STATES: 
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NOTABLE PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


ANSAUUAERUNTUNL OOMUNREAN ETA \ VARNA NEAARRDUA LEANN ant 


GUARDSMAN E. C. CHARLTON, V.C. CANON F. A. COCKIN. 

The Victoria Cross has been posthumously The Rev. Frederic Arthur Cockin has been 
* awarded to Guardsman Edward Colquhoun 

Chariton, Irish Guards, for his courageous 

action on April 21, 1945. When a company 

of oe of ccc re ey — MR. JOHN WINANT, THE RETIRING AMERICAN, 
CROWN PRINCESS (LEFT) ARRIVE AT CROYDON. counter-attacked, firing a Browning Cha 3 AMBASSADOR, AND MRS. WINANT RETURN HOME. 

machi 


Crown Pri f Sweden and the Crown Princess ne-gun, until wounded in the left Canon Coc! Mr. Winant, the retiring United States Ambassador, left 
bE at Cropden Airpert on May 3 for an unofficial visit } arm. He continued firing even after for home with Mrs. Winant on May 4. They flew from Hurn 
to London lasting about three weeks. The Crown Princess } another hit had shattered his left arm, lege, O: Cuddesdon Airport. Earlier in the day Mr. Winant had met General 
is staying with mother, the Dowager Marchioness of until, finally, hit for the third time, he ordained in 1915. From 1938 "to 1944 1 * \ Smuts. After the meeting Mr. and Mrs. Winant called 

Milford Haven, at Kensington P: Palace. collapsed. He died later in enemy hands. was Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ¢ * at Marlborough House to say good-bye to Queen Mary. 


vavanunnnr nye cgtnan Aes-cnesqcvevnngqeansenceuscesencaninaaenn onnnnuesatsuenntnaenstcannacubensanatacessenny even anaueanennannneeett le: WSs cooguupanseusuaneeun anny eaguUUU cs annneeMe ue NNenMeUUENNARN NUMER ui ANUUNRMAN HEAT TRETDAS LTS ENRENRE NE ANNU NERA TRUMAN ERNE ANTE 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN AND THE 








FIELD-MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY BACK IN ENGLAND “ ERBIE,” LORD MONTGOMERY'S PET CANARY, TAKES MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. SIR SHOLTO DOUGLAS (RIGHT) 
TO TAKE UP HIS NEW POST AS C.I1.G.S. A FRONT SEAT IN THE CAR AT THE AIRPORT. \ ARRIVES IN BERLIN. 


who takes we his oath as Chief of the LOE a at yy oe une, Ht he at seocutis Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Sholto 
rigadier illiams Henderson 
the Imperial General Staff 





le was Montgomery. He is seen. 
C. R. Steele, who, with others, welcomed at Gatow Airport. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH WATCHING HYPERICUM, THE FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ALANBROOKE MAKES HIS LAST PUBLIC MR. MAURICE LAMBERT UNVEILS HIS OWN EQUESTRIAN 
WINNER OF THE 1000 GUINEAS, BEING UNSADDLED. APPEARANCE AS C.1.G.S. AT A SANDHURST PARADE. STATUE OF KING GEORGE V. 


Princess Eltashoth was ot Newmarket on May 2 when the King’s Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, the retiring Chief of the Imperial General 

filly, Hypericum, won the 1000 Guineas after an exciting race t parade at the Royal Military 

Just before the race Hypericum threw her jockey and galloped Sandhi #2 aus Sap Cast appearance as 

riderless down the course, but she was t and re to he i officer cadets of 
win the race by one-and-a-half ths. “B” Company. Ste eddvenned the parade of 500. 
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PROMINENT PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 


se eecuanvennacaauangaccene anne Ny "ANWuua cba oenauontensneeanannns ean 


MR. E. G. BOULENGER. 
) | ‘The death occurred on April 30 nae Dy a. 

< wommuncany’ \ Of Mr. Edward George Boulen- Dr. Schacht, wh pee Bday cals 
et a y &. THE WINNERS OF THE COMPETITION FOR DESIGNS ger, Director of the ical —— 

cademy. He has sho i FOR THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. 7 Soe bee takes mas a National 
twenty-fi His most before that Curator ‘of reptiles Hither. who dared to say “No © he 
i ey Pongo tal Palace, ‘Both are) thirty-six" years old and lower vertebrates. He was Schacht contended 
a ee oe new Crystal Palace. Both are thirty-six years old fifty-seven. Mr. Boulenger was | a Nationalist but never a 
decoration in the council and studied at the Birmingham School of Art. part-designer of the a National-Socialist. 


\ ber of Chelmsford County Hall. Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Architects. ; | iiiclieecdpalicialalaa 


MR. JOHN WILMOT. 
Mr. John Wilmot, Minister of 
Supply, is to be given sweeping 
powers to ensure absolute State 


to promote its development, under 
the Atomic Energy Bill which 
was given a first reading in the 
House Com: 2 


Coe Eres ig, 
ao 


ae 
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The death occurred on May | of 

THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE,: A PLACE FOR PEOPLE TO ENJOY THEMSELVES : Sir bem sou, aged 
Seventy-one, for rty-three years 

THE EAST ELEVATION FACING THE GARDENS. organist and Master of Music at 


The winners of the competition for designs for the new Crystal Palace, pines be Se Tilee wuts ant Be fate Cound, York Minster, and for sixteen 


May 3 at a luncheon held 7 ag Professor of Music at Dur- 
ao the University. von was con- 


the said 
joy themselves. The winning design is L-shaped, with the base of the L ome Se Crystal Palace t ductor of the Musical 
the main exhibition buildings, sports halls, theatres, concert halls, amphitheatre, and a sight-seeing tower. \} pasar from 1913 to 1939. 


’ ‘ 
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THE BRITISH CABINET MISSION MEET MR. JINNAH IN NEW DELHI: (L. TO R.) -LORD PETHICK- ee OUTEL Ca 
LAWRENCE, MR. JINNAH, MR. A. V. ALEXANDER AND SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS. MR. _Joum MASEFIELD, O.M., THE POET LAUREATE, OPEantne THE EXHIBITION 
Following the talks in Bow Delhi the Cabinet Mission convened a conference in Simla with the Congress Party or “ CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF YESTERDAY” AT THE NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE. 
and the Muslim in a further effort to reach agreement Sau Same tes paries on & ae marked the opening of their new headquarters in Albemarle 
oe et ee er cron Party SP Ee eae the eight ‘edie, dates eahibition of = Childfen’s Books of Yesterday,” the first of 8 
six are General Avchinlck' was to be avaiable consulta series of 





THE FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS REACH TEMPORARY AGREEMENT DURING A TEA-PARTY IN PARIS 


SYRIAN CELEBRATIONS TO MARK THE WITHDRAWAL OF FOREIGN TROOPS : 
THE PRESIDENT OF SYRIA (CENTRE) DRIVING THROUGH THE CHEERING CROWDS. GIVEN BY M. BIDAULT ON APRIL 30. 
7 yas Gertered 9 national helider ta to mark the withdrawal of 3 Gponw to Ge Fonts Matte « t the Quai d’Orsay. 
President of Syria, M. Shukri bey 7 Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Bevin and M Bidault. At the time of wri 
Week ae Loan, an . lian March should iia Ba nr ay Yas in demanding that the Western 
raa, go 
i streets and there were demonstrations joicing. areas, including Trieste, should remain | 
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HE Seven- 
teenth 
Indian Division 
was engaged in 
fighting the 
Japanese for a 
longer _— period 
than any other 
— three-and-a- 
half years, not 
counting breaks for train- 
ing and reorganisation. 
It fought. them when 
they were ir very great 
numerical superiority, 
and it must be remem- 
bered that the subsequent 
victories in Burma were 
won with the aid of 
numerical odds as well 
as air ascendancy. The 
Seventeenth Division had 
very close links with the 
Nineteenth. The man 
who raised the Nine- 
teenth commanded the 
Seventeenth when it first went into action ; the Seventeenth 
was given a brigade of the Nineteenth (the Forty-eighth) 
when it arrived in Burma ; the two Divisions chanced to find 
themselves side by side in 1945 ; and since the war they have 
been amalgamated. The Seventeenth was raised by Major- 
General H. V. Lewis, in 1941, and at the end of December 
headquarters and the Forty-sixth Brigade were sent to 
Burma, the other two brigades having already been 
despatched to Malaya. Major-General J. G. Smyth, who 
had taken over command, arranged for the Forty-eighth 
from his old division to be sent to join him, and picked up 
another already in the country. In March, after the loss 
of the Sittang bridge, he went down with malaria, to be 
succeeded by Major-General D. T. Cowan, who was to 
command the Division for the rest of its long career. 
The Division was~ first of all strung out 





MAJOR-GEN. H. V. LEWIS. 
Commanded the Seventeenth Indian 
Division from its formation in July 
1941 until December 6 of the same 
year. He served in World War I. 
from 1914 to 1918. He subsequently 
took part in operations on the North- 
West Frontier. From 1933 to 1935 
he was Deputy Director of Staff Duties 
A.H.Q., India, and commanded the 

Razmak Brigade (1937-40). 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A RECORD OF THE 171m INDIAN DIVISION. = 


By CYRIL FALLS. 





BRIGADIER J. G. SMYTH, V.C. 
Succeeded Major-Gen. Lewis as Commander of the Division. He served 
in World War I. (V.C., 1915) and later took part in operations on the 
North-West Frontier. He commanded the 45th Rattrays Sikhs ~— 
1936 to 1939 and was G.S.O.1 Second London Division, 1939-40. In 
940 he commanded the 127th Infantry Brigade in operations with the 
B.E.F. He contested Central Wandsworth at the General Election 
and was defeated by Mr. Ernest Bevin with a majority of 5174. 


was low in strength and riddled with malaria. Reorganisa- 
tion followed, and training in jungle warfare, so sorely 
needed, was based upon the lessons of the disastrous 
campaign which had come to an end. Late in the year 
detachments were sent to the Chin Hills, where a new 
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the end of April 
it beat off the 
Japanese 
Thirty - third 
Division’s thrust 
Bishenpur. 
he struggle 

between these 

two crack 

divisions was, in 
General Slim’s view, the 
fiercest of the whole 
campaign. Finally the 
enemy broke off the 
action and began to fall 
back, with the Seven- 
teenth in pursuit. Four 
V.C.s had been gained in 
the Imphal fighting, one 
by a Briton and three 
by Gurkhas: Corporal 
(Acting Sergeant) H. V. World War I. (M.C.), in the Third 
Turner, West Yorks, Afghan War, and on India’s North- 


> West Frontier. Major-Gen. Cowan 
Rifleman Ganju Lama, pow commands the British and Indian 
1/7th Gurkha _ Rifles, 


Occupation Force in Japan. 
Naik Agansing Rai and 
Subedar Netrabahadur Thapa, 2/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, 
the first and last being: posthumous awards. 

In July the Division was relieved and withdrawn to 
refit. It returned to Imphal in December, considerably 
changed as to its infantry and with the Ninety-ninth Brigade 
added. It was now to commence the most brilliant period 
of its career, but before it could do that it had to make 
yet another change, and this time a swift one, becoming 
a motorised division, with one brigade earmarked for 
transport by air. General Slim’s original plan of defeating 
the enemy west of the Irrawaddy was baulked by the new- 
found caution of the Japanese, who drew back behind the 
river. He next determined to thrust a force behind the 
Japanese concentration along the river at Mandalay, 
combining this operation with an attack from the north. 
The Seventeenth Division, with the 255th 
Indian Armoured Brigade under command, 





MAJOR-GEN. D. T. COWAN. 
Succeeded Brigadier Smyth as Com- 
mander of the Division in March 1942 
and was with it throughout the re- 
mainder of its fighting career. Prior 
to the late war, he saw service in 





along the narrow “ tail’ of Burma to cover 
the Siamese frontier between Mergui and 
Moulmein. But it was out of the question 


SOME V.C.s OF THE SEVENTEENTH INDIAN DIVISION. } 


drove down the Gamgaw Valley, in rear of 
the Seventh Division, which was to force a 
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to hold it in view of the strength of the 
Japanese advance. In fact, the enemy 
moved so quickly on Tavoy, which fell on 
January 19, 1942, that the Mergui garrison 
was isolated and had to be withdrawn by 
sea. By the end of January it was found 
impossible to maintain a bridgehead over 
the Salween at Moulmein, and the troops 
crossed the river to Martaban. But the 
Japanese followed up speedily and blocked 
the road behind Martaban, which became 
untenable. The next line of defence was the 
Bilin, where the Division made a fine stand 
to gain time. Whatever might be the eventual 
fate of Rangoon—and its prospects were not 
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passage of the Irrawaddy near Pagan. By 
February 18, 1945, the Seventeenth was over 
and making for Meiktila, 80 miles away. As 
it was hacking its way right across the 
enemy’s communications, it could maintain 
no land communications of its own and was 
supplied by air. In one fight on the road 
Naik Fazal Din, of the 7th Baluchs, gained 
the V.C. The Ninety-ninth Brigade was flown 


in to a captured airfield. 
This extraordinary irruption had sur- 
Kj prised the Japanese and the weight of the 


armour had pushed them aside. But they 
had had time to prepare for the defence of 
Meiktila, even to hauling the patients out 
of hospital and putting them into weapon 





rosy—it was vital to delay the enemy, since 
the Seventh Armoured and Sixty - third 
Brigades were on the water, making for the 
place ; there were civilians to be withdrawn 
from it; and there was expectation of the 
arrival of an Australian division. It had been 
hoped to make another long stand on the 
Sittang, but the Division was exhausted after 
its fight on the Bilin and was hammered from 
the air during its retreat to the Sittang. 





HAVILDAR GAJE GHALE. 
5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (Frontier 
Force). Was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for conspicuous gallantry at 
Basha Hill, in the Chin Hills, 
Burma, on May 25, 1943. He led 
a daring and successful attack 
—et almost insuperable odds 

ile he was severely wounded. 
He took a Japanese key position. 


SERGEANT H. V. TURNER. | 


The West Yorkshire iment. 
Was posthumously awarded the 
Victoria Cross for gallantry in 
Burma on June 6, 1944. He saw 
that his position was being out- 
flanked by the Japanese and went 
forward alone armed with hand- 
grenades. He made five sorties 
before he was 


RIFLEMAN GANJU LAMA. 
7th Gurkha Rifles. Was awarded 
the Victoria Cross for gallantry in 
Burma on June 12, 1944. He was 
= a Piat - crawled 
forward to ve enemy 
tanks EM. He knocked 
out two and was badly wounded. 
He then eng the enemy with 


hand-grenades. 
\ 








pits. There were 2000 of them in the town, 
and, in a struggle which lasted for four 
days, they fought to the last. Only forty- 
seven prisoners were taken, and they were 
nearly all wounded. Directly he had cleared 
Meiktila, Major-General Cowan prepared for 
its defence, and it was well he did. The 
enemy closed in from all sides. The airborne 
brigade of the Fifth Indian Division was 





While it was still strung out and the rear- 
guard was engaged with a road block, a 
Japanese force attacked and almost reached 
the bridge, but a counter-attack temporarily 
relieved the pressure. 

Major-General Smyth had already 
destroyed the steamers and sampans on the 
Sittang. Now he had to take an even graver 
decision : either he destroyed the bridge with 
some two-thirds of his troops on the wrong 
side, or he let the Japanese walk into 
Rangoon. He blew up the bridge on 
February 23. Fortunately, a large proportion 
of the troops were able to ferry themselves 
across, but, naturally, they brought over only 
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flown in while the airfield was under fire. 
Another terrific battle was fought round 
Meiktila, while to the north the fight for 
Mandalay was raging. Most of the Japanese 
attacks were launched by night, while in the 
daylight, in which we had the advantage 
of air support, columns with armour sallied 
out against the positions in which the enemy 
was entrenched. Finally, the Japanese drew 
off and the Seventeenth Division, leaving a 
garrison in the town, set out for Rangoon. 
Lieut. W. B. Weston, Green Howards 
(attached West Yorks) was posthumously 
awarded the V.C. for his heroism at Meiktila. 

Pyawbwe was taken on April 10 by four 





their small arms. There was then a short 
respite for reorganisation, but there could 


the Sittang. Another stand was made at 
Pegu. Then, with the aid of tanks of the 
newly-arrived Seventh Armoured Brigade, 
a Japanese road block was smashed. The 
Sixty-third Brigade, also recently arrived 
from India to join the Division, attacked and 
broke through another at Taukkyan, by 
means of which the Japanese sought to block 
army headquarters and the forces remaining in Rangoon, 
By something approaching a miracle they got out in time 
and moved north on the Prome road. Rangoon fell on 
March 8, Fighting rearguard actions, the Seventeenth fell 
back to Prome, from which it carried out an attack in order 
to relieve the pressure on Toungoo, on the parallel road. 
Continuing its retreat, it was again heavily bombed. 

One outstanding incident of the remainder of the retreat 
was the stand of the Forty-eighth Gurkha Brigade to cover 
the Ava bridgé, south of Mandalay, while other forces 
made their way across. On April 28 the enemy launched 
one assault after another, all of which were repulsed. Next 
day the Gurkhas withdrew without interference after an 
invaluable rearguard action, and on the night of the 30th 
the bridge was blown up. Another famous episode was 
the crossing of the Chindwin, when the Japanese established 
themselves on the far side on a cliff of the chawng through 
which our forces had to move. They were driven off, 
but the rearguard drawn from the Seventeenth Division 
had to withdraw north by a crazy pathway before crossing 
to Kalewa, sacrificing its guns and transport. It got over 
on May 11 and marched through the breaking monsoon 
to Imphal, which it reached at the end of the month, It 
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: SUB. NETRABAHADUR THAPA. 


" 
be no question of clinging on to the line of ho Wo tee oe 
\ 


awarded the Victoria Cross for 
heroism in Burma on June 25, 
1944. He was in command of a 
latoon which took over an me casualties, but 
For eight hours 
\ he fought off continuous attacks 
\ iad superior forces. 


isolated piquet. 


NAIK AGANSING RAI. 
5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (Frontier 
in Burma on June 26, g when 
he was attacking a superb 

tion. All but one of : 


ceeded in carrying the raion 








threat had appeared, and the Division worked on a motor 
road running south to Tiddim. It was now a “ light” 
division, with two brigades (Forty-eighth and Sixty-third) 
on a “ jeep-and-pack ” basis. 

For upwards of a year one brigade or the other, and 
finally the whole Division, was in the area of Tiddim, 
where it had a good deal of local fighting, some of it heavy, 
and gained its first Victoria Cross, won by Havildar Gaje 
Ghale, of the 2/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, at Basha Hill 
in May 1943. Then, on March 6, 1944, the Japanese 
launched their offensive against Imphal. The army 
commander, General Slim, had foreseen that they would 
strike at the road to Imphal behind the Seventeenth 
Division, but its withdrawal was ordered two days ‘too late, 
and the Japanese Thirty-third Division, probably the best 
that the British ever had to meet, blocked the road in its 
rear. The Sixty-third Brigade smashed a way through the 
first block, but 1o miles further north there was another, 
and it took hard fighting, with the aid of the Twenty-third 
Division on the northern side, to clear this. Finally the 
Japanese were driven off and the road to Imphal was 
opened. But the Division still had to defend Imphal 
from direct attack from the south. In fierce fighting at 


Burma, on March 3, 1945. He fell 
wounded into an enemy bunker 
and immediately pulled out the 
singlehanded armed with hand- in of & prnete, thus killing 
grenades and a machine-carbine. imself most of the enemy. 


vi - converging columns. Then the Fifth Division 
LIEUT. W. B. WESTON. 
Green Howards (attached West \ 
Force). He won his Victoria Cross Yorks). He was posthumously | 
awarded the Victoria Cross for his \ 
leadership at Meiktila, \ it stood on the scene of its desperate struggle 
\ 


passed through, but on the 25th the Seven- 
teenth again took the lead, making for Pegu. 
It fought its way down to Pegu, and here 


in the black days of early 1942. It was not 
destined to retake Rangoon, since, as I have 
recorded in the record of the Twenty-sixth 
Indian Division, that was accomplished by a 
landing from the sea. But it had covered over 
700 miles in three months, taken 212 guns, 
and was credited with over 9000 Japanese killed. Even then 
its work was by no means done. A large number of Japanese 
from various divisions were still in the Pegu Yomas, the hill 
chain between the Irrawaddy and the Sittang. They made 
desperate attempts to break out eastward across the latter 
river. Stray columns got across, but the main general attack 
in the third week of July was completely defeated. The 
Seventeenth Division had been reinforced with other 
troops, but it was strung out over a frontage of some 
75 miles, and owing to floods and mud could not move 
quickly to threatened points, However, the Japanese 
had lost their old skill in finding a weak spot, and they 
bumped straight into a strong concentration. 

The Seventeenth Division had thus exacted full revenge 
for its reverse on the Sittang three-and-a-half years earlier, 
and this time its own casualty list was under 250. Mean- 
while, the brigade dropped at Meiktila had been .driving 
the enemy back in the Southern Shan States, eventually 
reaching Taunggyi. On August 23 Japanese emissaries 
made contact with the Seventeenth Division to negotiate 
a surrender. That was the end of the fighting career of 
a division which had fought as many stiff battles with the 
Japanese as any which took part in the war in Burma. 
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BRITAIN’S 


BRITAIN’S NEWEST AND BIGGEST BATTLESHIP HEADING FOR 


CLYDEBANK YARD TO THE TAIL OF THE BANK AT GREENOCK, 


BRITAIN’S MIGHTIEST BATTLESHIP AND THE WORLD’S LARGEST LINER SIDE BY SIDE OFF GREENOCK, IN 


NEWEST AND MIGHTIEST BATTLESHIP 


THE OPEN SEA: H.M.S. VANGUARD ON HER FIRST JOURNEY, DOWN THE CLYDE FROM 
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TO LIFE. 


JOHN BROWN AND 
IN READINESS FOR PRELIMINARY TRIALS. 
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THE CLYDE: THE 42,500-TON VANGUARD AND THE 85,000-TON 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE FORMER PREPARING FOR HER TRIALS, THE LATTER BEING REFITTED AFTER HER TROOPSHIP SERVICE. 


H.M.S. Vanguard, Britain's newest and largest battleship, launched by Princess 
Elizabeth at the end of 1944, on May 2 made her first trip down the Clyde. With a fleet 
of tugs in attendance, she made the 14-mile trip down the narrow channel from the 
Clydebank yard of John Brown and Co., her builders, to the Tail of the Bank at Greenock. 
The journey was made under the guidance of Captain J. S. Fisher, a Clyde pilot, without 
mishap or incident and took 2$ hours. She immediately proceeded on preliminary trials 


under her captain, Captain W. G. Agnew, R.N. H.M.S. Vanguard is to be commissioned 
on May 12, and Princess Elizabeth is to attend the commissioning service and the 
dedication of the ship's chapel. When their Majesties and the Princesses pay their visit 
to South Africa in February next year, they will travel, it has been officially announced, 
in this mightiest of Britain's battleships. Constructed at a cost of about £1! 000,000. 
Vanguard has a displacement of 42,500 tons, and is armed with 15-in guns 
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TWO OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST BATTLESHIPS COMPARED: DET 


DrRawN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 





LH.M.S. “VANGUARD”. DECK VIEW. | 
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DISPLACEMENT 45,000 TONS 
LENGTH 860 FEET 
BEAM 108 FEET 
DRAUGHT 36 FEET 











HUGE “FLOATING FORTRESSES” OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN NAVIES: H.MS. VANGUARD (42,500 TONS 


On these pages we reproduce drawings of two of the world's largest battleships for com- two-gun superimposed turret. The American ship has a wide quarter-deck with a 
parison—the U.S.S. /owa of 45,000 tons, and H.M.S. Vanguard, of 42,500 tons. hangar for aircraft below and two catapults are mounted. Our new ship Vanguard 
It should be noted that in /owa the hull is fined off forward with pronounced is not equipped with aircraft and catapults and this results in more space for other 
flare and rise of the forecastle deck. /owa carries her nine 16-in. guns in three gear. In the past the problem of finding space for these aircraft has provided 
triple-gun turrets, but we have now returned to two-gun turrets which, in difficulties for our naval architects. The Fleet carriers will, in future, do all the air 
Vanguard carry the eight 15-in. guns in four turrets. In battleships of the King reconnaissance required. /owa carries a complement of over 2000 officers and 
George V. class the ten 14-in. guns are mounted in two four-gun turrets and one men, and besides her main armament mounts twenty 5-in. guns and 128 light 
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DETAILED DRAWINGS OF U.S.S. “IOWA” AND H.M.S. “VANGUARD.” 


PECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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anti-aircraft guns (40 mm. and 20 mm. calibre) and machine-guns. She has at least four her own, and there will probably be no ship of comparable size in the Royal Navy 
aircraft, and can steam at 33 knots. /owa was laid down in June 1940, and for some time, since Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, announced on 
completed in March 1943. The dimensions of Vanguard are only approximate March 7 that it had been decided not to proceed with the four ships of the Lion 
(no official figures have yet been published), and are those given for the Lion class—Lion, Temeraire, Conqueror and Thunderer—projected in the 1938 and 1939 
class in “‘ Jane's Fighting Ships." Her speed is reported to be similar to that of programmes. Vanguard is soon to be commissioned, and photographs showing 
ships of the King George V. class, i.e., 30 knots. She was laid down in 1941 and her proceeding down the Clyde on her first trip, prior to her preliminary trials, 
launched by Princess Elizabeth in December 1944. Vanguard is in a class of appear on page 513. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: CAMERA 


AUSTRALIAN CONTINGENT FOR THE VICTORY PARADE MARCHING THROUGH MELBOURNE 
ON THEIR WAY TO EMBARK IN H.M.A.S. SHROPSHIRE. 


Melbourne accorded the Australian contingent of troops who are to take part in the London Victory Parade 

a splendid send-off when they marched through the city to embark in H.M.A.S. Shropshire. The troops, 

on arrival in this country, are to be housed in a camp in Kensington Gardens. Elsewhere on this page we 

publish photographs of this camp, the siting of which has caused resentment that the Gardens should 
be so marred in the first spring since the war. 
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OF TOPICAL 


HAPPENINGS, 


DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUSES, BRED IN THE HEALESVILLE SANCTUARY, IN VICTORIA, 


READY TO BE SENT BY AIR TO SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


When the director of the Healesville Sanctuary, which we illustrated in our issue of November 24, 
1945, bred these platypuses, only one was found to be a male out of a total of eight. Mr. Fleay, 
the Director, will continue to breed them until he gets two more males, when the spare females 
will be released. Six of the platypuses in our picture are being flown to South Australia and 
released on Kangaroo Island. In the Sanctuary the platypuses each eat 800 worms a day. 








THE INVENTOR, MR. JOHN V. L. HOGAN, ‘SHOWING HIS HOME 
RECORDER FACSIMILE MACHINE TO A FRIEND. 


Mr. Hogan’s invention is a radio facsimile machine which can print 
a four-column newspaper at the rate of 500 words a minute, as well 


THE WATER PIPE-LINE, 
SUPPLIES THE 


OVER A MILE LONG, WHICH 


PARADE TROOPS CAMPED IN Good 


as pictures and advertisements. 


machine is linked with a frequency modulation receiver attuned to an 
F.M. Facsimile programme. 


é 
& 


PART OF THE 
WHICH HAS 


TENTS NEAR THE ALBERT MEMORIAL, CAMP IN KENSINGTON GARDENS FOR 
VICTORY PARADE TROOPS, AROUSED RESENTMENT, 

The greater part of Kensington Gardens has been enclosed as a camping site for troops who will take 

part in the Victory Parade on June 8. A barbed-wire fence extends along the grass on the north side 

of the flower walk as far as the boundary with Hyde Park. When Kensington Gardens was used as 

a camping-ground for troops doing duty for the Coronation, such enclosures as were formed were 


THE 
SATELLITF 


THREE EGGS IN A BIRD’S-NEST UNDER A BONNET AT THE 
GREAT MISSENDEN VEHICLE AUCTION, 


The Ministry of Supply vehicle auction opened on May 7. Seven 

thousand vehicles are to be sold, and the auction is expected to 

last four-and-a-half-weeks. Two parks capable .of holding 7000 

cars were prepared for would-be buyers, and one-way traffic signs 
put up along approaching lanes. 


results are obtained when the 


BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS ENCLOSING THE N.A.A.F.I. 
TENTS IN THE KENSINGTON GARDENS CAMP FOR VICTORY PARADE TROOPS. 


made with wooden stakes. The camp has inspired letters of protest to “The Times”; a sentence 
from one of them expressed the general resentment: “ To imprison for three lovely summer months 
one of London's most loved playgrounds is hardly a worthy way of celebrating our victory.” 


barbed-wire fence has been described as the ugliest ever used for a peaceful purpose. 


MARQUEE AND ITs 
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ALCATRAZ: WHERE WARDERS AND CONVICTS FOUGHT A TWO-DAY BATTLE. 
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SCENE OF A PITCHED BATTLE BETWEEN DESPERATE CONVICTS AND WARDERS AND \ 

a MARINES: ALCATRAZ ISLAND, “THE ROCK” PENITENTIARY IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 

coe enkaash dk dle balsas sedenaia yy (1) evans TOWER; (2) WHARE ; (3) FURNITURE SHOP; (4) SHOE SHOP; (5) LAUNDRY; 

JOSEPH CRETZER, MURDERER AND BANK \ (6) POWER MOUSE ; (7) MEN S HALL AND KITCHEN a (8) MAIN CELL BLOCKS a (9) ADMINIS- 

ROBBER, KILLED IN THE FicHTING. | TRATION AND WARDEN’S OFFICE; (10) WARDEN’S HOME; (II) GUARDS’ QUARTERS ; 
\ (12).LANDING DOCK ; (13) GUARDS’ RECREATION YARD. 


\" A NOW-DEAD RINGLEADER OF THE RIOTERS : 
\ BERNARD PAUL COY, AN ARMED ROBBER 
\ } ON A TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR SENTENCE. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF “THE ROCK”: THE GRIM FEDERAL PRISON IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY, THE SCENE OF A TWO-DAY PITCHED BATTLE BETWEEN CONVICTS ATTEMPTING AN 
ARMED OUTBREAK, AND WARDERS AND U.S. MARINES RUSHED TO THEIR ASSISTANCE. 
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DURING THE BATTLE OF ALCATRAZ: A PRISON BOAT (LEFT) JOINING WITH A COAST- REET-FIGHTING TACTICS ON ALCATRAZ: 
GUARD BOAT IN A PATROL ROUND THE ISLAND. HE MAIN CELL BLOCK, THE THIRD GUARD 


GUARDS CREEPING UNDER THE WINDOWS OF 
FROM THE LEFT 1S FIRING INTO THE BUILDING. 
For two days, Alcatraz Island, “ The Rock,” the grim Federal penitentiary in San 
Francisco Bay—the place where the most desperate criminals of the United States, and 
the notorious Al Capons, have served their sentences—-was the scene of a pitched battle 
between armed convicts and the prison guards. On May 2 desperate convicts attempted wounded. On May 4 Marines and prison guards entered the block without opposition 
a breakaway, seized the prison arsenal and held ten warders as hostages. After furious and found there the bodies of three ringleaders, including Coy and Cretzer, the man who 
fighting in which rifles, pistols, machine-guns, grenades. and gas were used, the convicts had shot the guards whom the rioters had held as hostages. 


barricaded themselves in the prison cell block. Marines were called up from the mainiand, 
and using small mortars, attempted to storm the rioters’ stronghold. It is stated that 
two of the guards, held as hostages, were killed and fourteen other prison officers were 
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I. NEW TERRITORIES; 2. M.V. ORRANGI; 3. WRECK; 4. COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S HOUSE; 5. HOSPITAL SHIP EMPIRE CLYDE; 


6. KOWLOON DOCKS; 7. H.M.S. ANSON; 8. CATHOLIC 


16. H.M.S. DUK& OF YORK; 17. H.M.S. BELFAST; 18. H.M.S. VENGEANCB; 19. H.M.S. MOUNTCLAIR; 20. H.M.S. ARTIFEX; 21. HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI BANK; 22. GOVERNMENT 


BARRACKS ; 30. PAGODA; 31. RACECOURSE; 32. 


Cc. 


HONG KONG, OUR CENTURY-OLD CROWN COLONY, NOW AGAIN UNDER BRITISH CIVIL GOVERNMENT: |“ 


Hong Kong, a British Crown Colony for a century, is now settling down again 
to its customary civic life after years of hunger, neglect and cruelty under the 
Japanese. Sir Mark Aitchison Young, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colony in 1941, when it fell to the Japanese, resumed office on May |! for a 
period of at least a year. He had arrived in Hong Kong from Britain the 
previous day, and in taking over from Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Harcourt, 
Military Governor since the Japanese surrender, Sir Mark Young disclosed 
plans for revising the Colony's constitution in a way that would permit a 





greater measure of self-government. Hitherto, the Governor has been aided by 
an executive council, whose work is complemented by that of a legislative 
council, presided over by the Governor. It was in January 1841 that Hong 
Kong was ceded by China to Great Britain, the cession being confirmed by 
the treaty of Nanking in August 1842, and the charter bearing the date of 
April 5, 1843. From then until 1941 it remained under British rule, the 
garrison finally capitulating to the Japanese on Boxing Day of that year. This 
surrender was followed by scenes of looting and cruelty which shocked the 
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CATHEDRAL ; 9. KOWLOON ; 10. HOSPITAL SHIP; II. RAILWAY STATION; 12. KAI TAK AIRFIELD; 13. BLITZED SHIPBUILDING YARD; 14. H.M.S. MAIDSTONE; 15. FLOATING DOCK; 
HOUSE ; 23. H.M.S. ARGONAUT; 24. YACHT CLUB; 25. WRECK OF H.M.S. TAMAR; 26. HARBOUR ENTRANCE; 27. FOOTBALL GROUND; 28, CHINA LEET CLUB; 29. ROYAL NAVAL 


RESERVOIR ; 33. UNFINISHED JAPANESE WAR MEMORIAL. 


INT: |} 4 DRAWING SHOWING THE COLONY’S LAY-OUT, WITH VICTORIA, THE CAPITAL, IN THE FOREGROUND. 


world, and until the defeat of Japan last year the Crown Colony suffered 
many hardships and privations. But its capacity for revival had not been 
crushed, for within a few weeks of its reoccupation by the British on 
August 30 last year, a traveller visiting Hong Kong described an invigorating 
sense of rebirth, in which “streets that had been bare and shabby in 
September were all colour now. The trams were running; bright banners 
hung from every building.” Among the legacies left by the Japanese was a 
partly finished war memorial (seen in the drawing above), concerning which 


Orriciat Navat War Artist to rue Barrisn Pacrric Pieer. 





there has been a division of opinion as to whether it should be destroyed, or 
preserved as a reminder that the Colony was not always impregnable. In the 
foreground of the drawing is the city of Victoria, capital of the Colony, 
including the Commander-in-Chief's house, the Catholic Cathedral, Government 
House, and the headquarters of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, one of the largest and most influential financial institutions in the 
Far East. Beyond the famous harbour, in which the British Pacific Fleet 
is seen at anchor, is the Kowloon Peninsula of the Chinese mainland. 
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AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH HOUSE FOR 


THE ANCIENT HOUSE OF THE BINNS FROM THE NORTH-EAST: AN HISTORIC MANSION NEAR 
LINLITHGOW PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR SCOTLAND. 

In November 1944 Mrs. Dalyell, of the Binns, granted the charter of the House of the Binns to the 

National Trust for Scotland, and it was formally handed over by her on April 30, when the Scottish 

ceremony of sasine was performed. The charter reserves the right to fly the ‘armorial banner of 

Dalyell of the Binns when in residence, to hold baron court and to retain the hidden treasure of the 


“a 

THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN, LANDS AT MALTA‘ ADMIRAL SIR 
ALGERNON WILLIS ON ARRIVAL AT THE VALET1A CUSTOMS HOUSE. 

Recently Admiral Sir John Cunningham left Malta to take up his new appointment as First Sea Lord 


and Chief of Naval Staff. e received a tremendous ovation from serv personnel as he left the 
Valetta Customs House in a barge manned by a crew of Captains of the Royal Navy. He has been 


A WARSHIP RETURNS TO PEACETIME SERVICE: H.M.S. GLEN ROY, A 9000-TON LANDING 
SHIP INFANTRY (LARGE), WHICH HAS SEEN SERVICE IN THREE THEATRES OF WAR. 


H.M.S, Glen Roy is soon to return to her peacetime duties as a merchant-passenger ship of the 

Glen Line. As a warship carrying landing-craft, Glen Roy was in the battle of Crete and evacuated 

7000 troops from the island. Later she carried men to the Normandy beaches, where she was heavily 

mined, After refit she was sent to the South East Asia Command for the storming of Rangoon, 
returned to Portsmouth with 1000 passengers from the Far East. 


May 11, 1946 


THE NATION; AND NAVAL OCCASIONS. 
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THE FIRST HOUSE IN SCOTLAND TO BE PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
SCOTLAND UNDER THE COUNTRY-HOUSE SCHEME: THE BINNS FROM THE SOUTH. 
Binns if it should be recovered. The Binns is the first house in Scotland to be presented to th® 
National Trust for Scotland under the country-house scheme. The house was bought by Thomas 
Dalyell in 1612 and restored by him in the years 1612-30, and since then two rooms were added in 

the mid-seventeenth century and later certain rooms on the west wing. 
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RELINQUISHING COMMAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: ADMIRAL SIR JOHN CUNNINGHAM 
ENTERING HIS BARGE, MANNED BY A CREW OF CAPTAINS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
succeeded as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, by Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, who is seen landing 


at Malta Pod his flagship, H.M.S. Sirius, in the photograph on the left. On his right may be seen 
Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Dalrymple Hamilton. 


THE WRECK OF A TROOPSHIP: A VIEW OF THE U.S. LINER GRORGETOWN VICTORY LYING 
OFF KILLARD POINT, WHERE SHE RAN AGROUND WITHOUT LOSS OF LIFE. 


On May 1 the U.S. liner Georgetown Victory, with a complement of 1400, including 1100 British 

Servicemen, ran aground in fog off Killard Point, at the entrance to Strangford Lough, Co. Down, 

The troops were from the Far East on the way home for demobilisation. Lifeboats, and other craft, 

were quickly on the scene and there was no loss of life. The liner was so close to land that some 
men waded ashore through thick oil and were accommodated in nearby houses. 
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EUROPEAN ITEMS, A BRITISH FLYING WING, AND GUNS SEALED IN PLASTIC. 








MEMBERS OF THE RINNAN GANG OF NORWEGIAN QUISLINGS ON TRIAL AS WAR CRIMINALS, 
INCLUDING THE NOTORIOUS KITTY GRANDE (NO. 6) AND INGA LERFALD (NO. 7). 
One of the biggest trials in Norway’s history is now being held at Trondheim, where between 60 and 
70 members of the notorious Rinnan gang, which worked hand-in-glove with Nazi terrorists during 
the German occupation, face various charges as war criminals. The gang is credited with the death 
of 80 Norwegian patriots, and the torture of innumerable others, and it is said that the most active 


members included the two women seen in our photograph. 


THE RAILWAY BRIDGE AT COLOGNE, DAMAGED BY ALLIED BOMBS AND NOW REBUILT BY GERMAN 
LABOUR UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF ROYAL ENGINEERS, OPEN AGAIN TO TRAFFIC, 
On May 3, Lieut.-General Thomas, Acting Commander-in-Chief of the B.A.O.R., officially reopened the 
Cologne railway bridge, renaming it “South Bridge.” Bombed by R.A.F. Typhoons in January last 
year, two spans of the bridge colla into the Rhine. Reconstructed by Germans under the super- 
vision of a unit of the Royal Engineers, it is the third of the Rhine’s ten railway bridges to have 
been rebuilt, and provides a much-needed link between central Germany and the Channel ports. 


A BRITISH FLYING WING GLIDER, CARRYING A PILOT AND AN ENGINEER-OBSERVER, 

BUILT TO PROVIDE DATA FOR A POWER-DRIVEN MODEL NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

In last week’s “ Illustrated London News” we published details of the huge flying wing bomber built 

for the U.S. Army by Northrop Aircraft Inc. That Britain, too, has a flying wing aircraft in pro- 

duction is revealed by this photograph of a glider constructed by Armstrong-Whitworth to collect data 

for a larger power-driven flying wing now being built in this country. glider illustrated has a 
wing span of 54 ft., a wing area of 443 square feet, and a total weight of 6000 Ibs. 


GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY (U.S. ARMY) GREETING HIS WIFE IN BERLIN ON THE ARRIVAI 
THERE OF THE FIRST GROUP OF WIVES OF U.S. SOLDIERS. 
Our photograph was taken on the occasion of the arrival in Berlin of the first contingent of wives 
of U.S. occupation troops of the Berlin garrison, who will live in specially-selected quarters. Prepara- 
tions have been made to receive in Berlin some 6000 members of U.S. soldiers’ families before the 
end of the year, and 56 other centres have been chosen in Germany, to which soldiers’ wives will 
travel in due course, among them Berchtesgaden. 


THE FIRST TRAIN TO CROSS THE RHINE AT COLOGNE OVER THE RECONSTRUCTED RAIL- 
WAY BRIDGE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE OPENING CEREMONY ON MAY 3, 
AS THE TRAIN WAS ABOUT TO START ACROSS THE BRIDGE. 


SHIPS’ GUNS SEALED IN A PLASTIC “ENVELOPE” ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES 
CRUISERS BROOKLYN (LEFT) AND PHG@NIX IN THE PHILADELPHIA NAVAL BASE. 


Our photograph illustrates one of the “ deactivating” processes adopted on board U.S. warships when 
they are laid up in berths. The 5-in. guns of the two cruisers are sealed in a plastic covering 
designed to preserve them from damp, a window in the “ envelope” rmitting maintenance crews 
to inspect a humidity meter mounted inside the sealing. More than 1! U.S. warships of all types 
constituting the new (inactive) Sixteenth Fleet, are being laid up in this manner. 
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THE MODELLING OF “H.M.S. HABBAKUK.” 
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THE FRAMEWORK FOR THE MODEL OF 4.M.S. HABBAKUK ON THE ICE AT LAK 
PATRICIA, JASPER, IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


THE FIRST LAYER OF ICE BLOCKS IN PLACE, AND CORNER PIPES BEING INSTALLED. 
THE WOODEN WEDGES HOLD THE BOTTOM INSULATION IN PLACE. 











THE SECOND LAYER OF ICE BLOCKS HELD AND THE VERTICAL PIPES IN PLACE. 
THE SIDE INSULATION WAS UP TO,.6 FT. 


The making of the test model for the Habbahuk project was undertaken at Patricia Lake, 
Jasper, in the Canadian Rockies. We published in our last issue a photograph of a cut-away 
section of the model, and illustrations of the project appeared in our issues of March 2 and 
April 6. The model was 60 ft. long, 30 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep. H.M.S. Habbahuk was 
one of the most remarkable schemes produced during the war. It was intended to be a gigantic 
aircraft-carrier, one of the project-islands of ice cruising in the Atlantic, but it was abandoned owing to 
our mastery of thé U-boats. Large-scale experiments on ice were necessary that could only be 
carried out in Canada, where it was discovered that ice alone had insufficient strength as material 
for building a vessel of the size required, but by incorporating a binding substance, ice was produced 
with a compressive resistance of the same order as the strength of concrete—about 3000 Ibs. per 
square inch. Originated in September 1942, the project was dropped in December 1943. 
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AIRCRAFT TO RECORD ATOM BOMB TESTS. 


Two C-54 aircraft have been converted in order to photograph the coming atomic-bomb tests in 
the Marshall Islands. The tests, President Truman stated on April 12, will take place on July 1. 
One’ of the three atomic bombs to be employed against ships moored off Bikini Atoll is to be 
dropped from a specially-equipped B-29 Super-Fortress of 509 Composite Group. It was aircraft 
from this Group which dropped the two atomic bombs on Japanese cities. A special Air Force 
unit has done the preliminary work on the study of the effect of the bomb on aircraft. During 
the tests this unit will operate ten radio-controlled crewless B-17’s. These aircraft will make radio 
transmissions which it is hoped will supply the information needed, including how near the blast 
an aircraft can fly and escape destruction, the strength of the bomb’s shock-wave in the air, and 
of the radio-active effect in the air around the blast, and whether there is radio-activity in the 
huge cloud that rises above the explosion. 
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ONE OF THE TWO CONVERTED C-54 AIRCRAFT WHICH ARE TO PHOTOGRAPH THE 
ATOMIC BOMB TESTS IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS, SHOWING THE CAMERA PORTS. 


THE CAMERAS AND GEAR IN THE C-54. EIGHT MEN WILL OPERATE WHEN 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE TESTS ARE TAKEN. 


- 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC CREW MANNING THE CAMERAS IN THE C-54. TWENTY-ONE CAMERAS 
WILL BE EMPLOYED, OF SEVEN DIFFERENT TYPES. 
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CONISTON FELLS: A VIEW FROM PART 
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Among the most popular suggestions for National Parks in Britain, for the provision 
of which Mr. Dalton announced, in his Budget Speech last month, the establishment 
of a £50,000,000 fund, is the Lake District, subject of these lovely photographs by 
Frank Smythe. Scattered portions of this famous area are already safe in the hands 
of the National |Trust; but at a meeting of the Trust in Lakeland last autumn, 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity, expressed the opinion that nothing but a 
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HILLS AND DALES, STILL WATERS, AND THE MUSIC OF STREAMS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
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LANGDALE: A VIEW FROM THE SLOPES OF HARRISON STICKLE, ABOVE THE NEW 

DUNGEON GHYLL HOTEL, A FAVOURITE CENTRE FOR WALKERS AND CLIMBERS. 
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THE POINT AT WHICH THE STREAM PLUNGES 
FLOOR OF LANGDALE. 


GHYLL : 
GORGE TO THE FLAT VALLEY 


LANGDALE AND DUNGEON 
DOWN THE SLIT-LIKE 
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national park could save the Lake District. Such a project is among those being 
considered by the National Parks Committee, set up by the Government last July 
under the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and whose report is eagerly awaited 
by all lovers of Britain's rural heritage. For many generations the Lake District has 
been a refuge to those seeking peace of mind and spirit in holidays away from the 
bustle of city life, and has inspired some of our greatest poetry and prose. 
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| THE LAKE DISTRICT IN ITS VARIED CHARMS AND MOODS. 


| FRANK SMYTHE. 
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“HERE, IN FULL LIGHT, THE RUSSET PLAINS EXTEND; THERE, WRAPT IN CLOUDS, THE BLUISH HILLS ASCEND.”-A VIEW OF UPPER LANGDALE FROM THE SLOPES 
OF YEW CRAG CAPTURING A SUNSHINE-AFTER-RAIN EFFECT TYPICAL OF THE LAKE DISTRICT’S VARYING WEATHER MOODS. 
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“HILL, DALE, AND SHADY WOODS, AND SUNNY PLAINS, AND LIQUID LAPSE OF MURM’RING STREAMS."--A VIEW OF GRASMERE FROM LOUGHRIGG FELL, A FAMOUS 
VIEWPOINT EMBRACING A SCENE WHICH INSPIRED SOME OF LAKELAND’S FAMOUS POETS IN THEIR FINEST PASSAGES. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |& 
oon Onassis 
THE ALEUTIAN SEAQUAKE. 


i iy is commonly known that certain regions of the world are notoriously ill-adjusted in 

the geological sense. The earth, despite its apparent age of some 3,000,000,000 years, 
has not yet settled down. Along some of the lines.of weakness a gentle readjustment is 
almost constantly taking place and the movement produces tremors. Sometimes these 
tremors are so gentle that no indication of them would exist were it not for the records 
of the delicate instruments, known as seismographs, that have been made to perceive them. 
The shocks may be comparatively gentle, so that only the rattling of crockery may indicate 
the forces at work in the earth, and this type is exemplified in our own country by those 
which occur so frequently at Comrie, in Perthshire. On the other hand, great disasters, 
with the loss of hundreds of thousands of lives, may be caused by an earthquake. 

In the last 150 years a true appreciation of the causes of earth shocks has been attained 
and a great mass of observations has been recorded. Not all the problems, especially 
the psychological, have yet been resolved. True earthquakes are caused by movements 
along what geologists call faults or faultlines. These are planes of weakness or of fracture 
in the strata which tend to break, or, in fact, have broken, the continuity of the strata. 
Their association with earth-shocks is unquestionable, for the actual displacement may be 
observable at the surface, and careful records of shocks show that if lines are drawn 
connecting pla where shocks have been felt with equal intensity, they bear undoubted 
relationship to¥the direction and position of the local fault or faults. In the case of all 
earthquakes, a series of vibrations are set up. Some of the vibrations travel along the 
surface of the ground, while others travel across the 
material in the crust, and their speed and direction can 
be calculated from the automatic records of seismo- 
graphs in observatories in many parts of the world. 
In this way the observatories in London can, for 
example, tell the newspaper readers that shocks have 
been recorded and that an earthquake has occurred in 
Alaska before the actual news from the earthquake 
locality reaches these same readers. 

The records kept by these observatories have 
made it very clear that there are regions of the world 
which are constantly liable to severe earth move- 
ment. For example, the whole of the Japanese islands 
form such an area, as also do the Andes of South 
America, the Netherlands East Indies and the Philip- 
pines, and the Fiji Islands. But many major distur- 
bances occur in the ocean deeps, including the deep 
trough just south of the Aleutian Islands. Oceanic 
earthquakes, or seaquakes, are usually associated 
with such deeps, and little is known of the actual 
local changes they bring about, apart from the damage 
they do to submarine cables. 

The waves set up by these underwater movements 
are, however, important. At sea they have compara- 
tively little height, but a great horizontal length of 
from 60 to 600 miles. Ships near the centre of the 
disturbance may feel some tremors and the crews 
may hear noises, but the wave effect will be little 
noticed. Near the land, however, where the water 
is shallower, the vertical effect of the waves is increased 
and great walls of water, up to roo ft. high, are known 
to have struck and devastated the land. In these cases 
the waves may also have devastating effects on shores 
many thousands of miles away from the point of origin. 

Earthquakes and seaquakes have long been a 
serious problem to the Japanese, and it is fitting, 
therefore, that the common term for the wave 
engendered by the submarine disturbances should 
bear a Japanese name. It is tsunami, a word which 
means “a rolling wave that inundates the land.” 

On April 1 one of these waves was generated 
near Unimak, in the Aleutian Islands. At Scotch 
Cape Lighthouse, near Unimak, between Dutch 
Harbour and the Alaskan Peninsula, which must 
have been comparatively near the scene of the 
disturbance in the Alaskan Deep, the wave is reported 
to have reached a height of 100 ft. and to have killed 
ten people. From the human point of view, the 
effects were most disastrous at Hilo, Hawaii. At least 
three waves, from 4 to 6 ft. high, and travelling at 
approximately 30 knots, overwhelmed this town of 
20,000 inhabitants. Buildings were tossed from one 
side of the street to the other and enormous damage 
was done. 

Hilo is nearly 2050 miles from Unimak and the 
wave elsewhere swept the Californian coast, fortunately 
with little damage, but it caused alarm at the Chilean 
ports of Arica and Iquique, which had suffered from 
tsunamis before. The speed of these waves across 
the oceans is remarkable, and is, of course, related 
to the depth of the water. It has been calculated 
that the speed over the comparatively deep Pacific 
may be 450 m.p.h., while in parts of the shallower 
Atlantic it is only 200 m.p.h. This particular tsunami 
affected places 7000 miles away from Unimak within the next twenty-four hours. 

These great sea waves are very noticeable, but they must generally be preceded by 
a withdrawal of water over a wide area which, being a silent and usually harmless procedure, 
has not always attracted much notice and served as the warning it might have been. 

In the great Lisbon earthquake in 1755, after the land disturbance it was noticed that 
withdrawal of water took place in the Tagus and that the channel right out to the bar of 
the river was affected. Shortly afterwards the sea wave rushed upon the land with a height 
of 60 ft. above the level of high tide. This wave affected not only Portugal, but also Spain 
and North Africa, and it caused abnormally high water in parts of the British Isles. It 
crossed the Atlantic to the West Indies, a distance of 3500 miles, in 10 hours. 

As has been said, these waves have especially affected the Japanese coast, and the 
disasters at Sanriku, in 1896 and 1933, may be recalled. The earlier took place on the 
evening of a public holiday, and over 100 miles of coast were involved. Waves nearly 
80 ft. high overwhelmed the coast, killing 30,000 people and washing away 6000 houses. 
The waves crossed the Pacific to San Francisco, a distance of nearly 5000 miles, in 10} hours, 
yet fishermen in their boats not far from the shore hardly noticed them, although their 
home villages were completely destroyed. The second Sanriku tsunami killed 3000 persons 
and destroyed 8000 houses. 

The Chilean seaport Iquique, which felt this April tswnami, was more seriously involved 
in 1877, when a wave 7 ft. high (though it was reported up to 80 ft. in some places) swept 
the shore. Great waves ranged the Pacific and were observed from New Zealand to 
Kamchatka. 

Alaska, too, has been affected before, for in 1899 a great sea wave uprooted and 
destroyed all the trees and other vegetation up to 40 ft. above sea-level.-W. E. Swinton. 
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THE ALASKA EARTHQUAKE OF SEPTEMBER 1899: A VIEW OF DIS- 
ENCHANTMENT BAY, SHOWING THE RAISED BEACH ON THE WEST SIDE. 


The southern pert of Aleka was qventiy Gleturted by 9 series of carthqusines Setmens 
September 3 and 23 in 1899. An mveutostion wep cotta’ aut ony Cae 
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DEVASTATION CAUSED BY TIDAL WAVES WHICH SWEPT THE SHORES OF 
SOUTHERN ALASKA IN 1899: A FOREST AT YAKUTAT BAY DESTROYED 
“TO A HEIGHT OF 40 FT. ABOVE THE PRESENT SEA-LEVEL. 


Earthquakes 
Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. George Allen and Unwin. 
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8b Has: success story is invariably popular ; consequently, William Adams Simonds, who 
has been associated with Henry Ford for nearly twenty years, is certain of a public 
for his biography of the creator of the “ poor man’s car.” ‘‘ HENry Forp” (Michael 
Joseph ; 18s.) is as simple and straightforward as the title itself. It shows us the school- 
boy tinkering with clocks and watches, flooding a neighbour’s potato-field with a dam 
built to drive a water-wheel, blowing up a schoolroom while experimenting with a turbine. 
Ford built his first car in a backyard workshop, found he could not get it through the door, 
so knocked a hole in the wall. That car he sold for 200 dollars. All the fences the pioneer 
has to overcome are here, from technical to financial. Such innovations as the moving 
assembly-line and the five-dollar, eight-hour day are told in detail. Henry Ford of the 
Peace Ship that was to end the First World War and Henry Ford who offered the 
full capacity of his vast manufacturing resources to his Government in the Second World 
War are presented with little suspicion of incongruity. And we learn, finally, that there 
has been no plan for a Ford dynasty. 

Some nine or ten years ago Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell set out to write a biography. 
His subject was that great soldier and administrator, Lord Allenby. The times, however, 
did not lend themselves to the perfection of such a task by such a busy soldier as the 
biographer then was. Consequently, on the eve of the outbreak of war, only the account 
of Allenby’s military career up to the end of the war against the Turks in 1918 had been 
written. Seeing little prospect of completing his task, Sir Archibald (as he then was) 
published what he had done, leaving the story of 
Allenby’s work as High Commissioner in Egypt till 
after the war. 

During the first two years of the war, however, 
Sir Archibald had his headquarters in Egypt, and 
“it seemed a pity not to take advantage of being 
on the spot and at least collect material from those 
who had known and worked with Allenby.” Soa 
second volume came to be published. Now, in 
“ ALLENBY: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN” (Harrap ; 
15s.), we are given the entire work as originally 
planned. 

When in Egypt, Lord Wavell addressed the first 
Australian contingent to arrive in the Middle East. 
That address is the first of a number of public 
utterances during the four years in which he was a 
Commander-in-Chief. They have been collected into 
an attractive little volume under the title ““ GENERALLY 
Speaxinc ” (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.), and, as the author 
says, they “‘ give a reasonably clear picture of the 
outlook of one in high military position during four 
years of war.” They appear as they were written 
at the time and each reflects the feeling of the 
moment. In July 1941 General Wavell was appointed 
C.-in-C., India, and his first address there was to the 
Defence Consultative Committee of the Legislature 
when, like so many of his countrymen, he expressed 
himself with extreme caution on the possible outcome 
of Hitler’s invasion of Russia. One and all, these 
speeches and broadcasts are interesting to consider 
in retrospect, as they betray the optimism, doubts 
and illusions of those tremendous years from 
February 1940 to June 1943. 

It took Dr. Frederick E. Zeuner, who is Professor 
of Environmental Archzology at London University, 
the best part of seven years to write “‘ DATING THE 
Past” (Methuen; 30s.). .They must have been 
laborious years, even though the book grew from 
courses of lectures ; for it represents a first attempt 
to_combine the very diverse methods of dating the 
past into one discipline—geochronology. Geochrono- 
logy, we are told, may be defined as the science of 
dating in terms of years those periods of the past 
to which the human historical calendar does not 
apply. It covers human pre-history as well as the 
whole geological past. The very immensity of the 
task and the implications make it appeal to the 
curious as well as to the scientific reader. We learn, 
for example, that there are four geochronological 
methods : tree-ring analysis (back to about 1000 B.c.) ; 
varved clay analysis (back to about 15,000 years ago) ; 
the astronomical theory of the Ice Age (back to 
about 1,000,000 years ago); and the radio-activity 
methods (to about 1,500,000,000 years ago). Each of 
these methods is described and illustrated and will be 
found to be most interesting, even though some of 
the views are highly conjectural. 

Mr. Comyns Beaumont is also a delver into the 
far-distant past. He puts forward in “ Tue RippLe 
or Prenistoric Britain” (Rider; 18s.), with a 
wealth of detail extending from the Alps to the Andes, 
his theory of the British Isles as the Motherland 
of an advanced antediluvian civilisation. Somewhere 
about 1322 B.c., says Mr. Beaumont, came the most 
destructive natural catastrophe ever known in the annals of mankind: a comet which 
hit the earth. The legendary drowning of Atlantis was but a part of the catastrophe which, 
among other things, permanently affected the world’s climate towards greater extremes 
of cold and damp, lengthened the solar year by enlarging the world’s orbit, and shaped 
world history by compelling the flight of survivors to other climes. Mr. Beaumont 
certainly gives one furiously to think. 

Yet another book telling the would-be bird photographer how to go about his job is 
to hand. Captain G. K. Yeates makes a reliable guide with “ Birp PHorocrapny ” 
(Faber ; 12s. 6d.), for he began as a complete novice and has perfected his technique 
through fifteen years of constant work. Moreover, he is a “ plain dealer” in a craft which 
has seen many and varied exponents. “ Bird photography to me,” he says, “ is a field 
sport, and my approach to it has always been that of the hunter whose greatest thrill lies 
in outwitting his quarry and obtaining ‘a trophy.’ For that reason I have aimed at 
normal portraits of my subjects and only rarely at the spectacular.” Whether it be the 
building of a hide from which to operate, or the packing and developing of exposed plates, 
Captain Yeates says simply and straightforwardly what he does, and why. It is all very 
practical, and the 32 pages of pictures at the end of the book prove that it brings desirable 
results. 

And yet another book for the amateur yachtsman, of which we have had a number 
lately. Eric C. Hiscock has sailed 20,000 miles in his own small yachts or those of his 
friends. He has further been much impressed by the number of would-be newcomers 
to the sport. So he has written “ Let's Go Cruisinc ” (Robert Ross ; 9s. 6d.) to show, by 
examples from his own log-books, that successful cruising is largely a matter of common 
sense, attention to detail and preparation for the worst. W. R. Catverrt. 


»" by Charles Davison, Sc.D., F.G.S., 
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True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 


car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 


Avon 


The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire. 











Est. 1885. 
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Many discerning motorists have now 


decided to wait for 














the completely new 2: litre 6-cylinder 


LAGONDA 


The first completely modern high 
quality car available to the 
public in the medium price range. 
Maximum speed of over 90 m.p.h. 
Average petrol consumption over 
20 m.p.g. Independent suspension 
front and rear. Available as 4-door 
Saloon, 4-seater Drop-head Coupé 
or Chassis only. 
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LAGONDA LIMITED, STAINES ENGLAND 
































Even the shirt, tie and 
shoes can be hired 
without parting with any 
of your precious coupons. 









Evening Dress can also be 
hired with all accessories. 


MOSS 
BROS 


& CO. LTD. 

OF COVENT GARDEN 

Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 4477 














Bournemouth, Manchester, Portsmouth, Bristol, 





Camberley, Aldershot 





NO ESCA 








tor of a sparking plug with forms of 
cement were not good enough. Early 





in the war the difficulty was overcome 





KLG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED - 


KLG 


CORUNDITE 


by actually melting a silver electrode 
into the insulator. Later a form of glass 
powder was used and this was vitrified 
in place with complete success. All 
K.L.G. plugs for motor vehicles now 


incorporate this K.L.G. innovation. 
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[t's worth 
while 
trying to 


will be peo of Scotland's 
hardest wearing cloth 





S.P. id 










She mode. 


Colds 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 
Like many other good things 
Vapex had to make way for 
more imperatively urgent needs, 
Throughout the war pharma- 
ceutical work of national im- 
portance has taken and must take 
first place. Normal conditions 
will bring a return of Vapex 


‘vealment 





e 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 














NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 








THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 





I Many things we need have 
to come from abroad. These 
imports must be bought. But 
— before Britain can buy, she 
must earn enough to pay. How 
does Britain earn ? 








2 Britain earns by selling her 
goods or services. To pay for 
her imports she must export... 
sell her wares overseas in ex- 
change for the things she 
buys overseas. 








3 Once Britain’s overseas trade 
is going full swing, there will 
be plenty of goods for us at 
home as well as for our cus- 
tomers abroad. But exports 
must start the ball rolling. 








HERE’S WHERE WE ALL COME IN 


4 The more we can help the 
country to export, the more 
we'll be helping to import the 
things that make for comfort 
and prosperity. Let’s buy as 
little as we can ourselves — 
and invest our money in 
National Savings. 

















| 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN 





Save for 
Prosperity 


CERTIFICATES, 
| DEFENCE BONDS, POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


* 


| lesued by the National Savings Committee 
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QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR ‘' 777” RAINCOAT—SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD,, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W | 





Manufactured entirely 


in London, England ‘i 


pipe © 


Take care of your Barling Pipe. 

When available the very limited 

supplies are sent to Barling Agents. 
Prices are as follows : 


Standard 
or Sandblast - 


Ye Olde Wood 5.5 
Selected Grains 16/6 21/. 


Letters S.S., S-M., L., E.L., om each pipe 
indicate sizes — Small- ‘Small, Small -Medium, 
Large and Extra-Large. 


Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem. 
Manufactured by 
| B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 18/2) 
“ Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 


econ a A 


“a ¢ & E.L. 
IL6 — 18/6 22/6 


ie > 
246 28/6 













MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 

VANCOUVER 

_ VICTORIA 











TOBACCOS and 
CIGARETTES 


MACDONALD’S 





All rooms are born equal with four 
walls, a ceiling and a floor. But 
there equality ends, for some lucky 
rooms are blessed with Sundour 
fabrics and become places full of 
rich charm and colour. Soon 
Sundour’s enchanting new designs 
will play a big part in making 
nurseries gay, happy backgrounds 
for the children. 


Sundour 


Fine Furnishing Fabrics 
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PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
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HERE’S TO THE RETURN OF 


‘Viyella 


FOR DIVOT-DIGGING 


























When nineteenth holes are fully stocked. When 








you’re wearing comfortable ‘ Viyella’ again—the 











sports shirt that’s cool when it’s hot, warm 
Then it will be peace! 





when it’s not. 



































By Appointment a 
| Peek. Frean & Co. Ltd. “SL Soe 
} Biscuit & Vita-Weat 

Crispbread Manufacturers Ae 


MR. PEEK : 
‘The news flies round 


from mouth to mouth’ 








* The Government zoning plan limiting the 


distribution of crispbread has now been lifted. 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 


MR. FREAN : 
‘ There’s Vita-Weat for 
North and South.’ 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—Thi periodical is x 
resold hired out or otherwise dispose 
condition or in aay unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to 


id subject to the tollowing c« 
d of by way of Trade except at the fuli retail price of ts 





midlitior 


M minding 
their 
P’s G Q's 


IN the colourful days of 
early commercial expansion 
the forerunner of the modern 
“change” was the coffee 
shop (from which sprang 
Lloyds) and the bars dispens- 
ing punch. In the latter it be- 
came the custom to chalk up 
each merchant’s score for final 





* P” stood for a 


settlement. 
pint and “Q” for a quart. 
Hence it behoved the wily 
merchant not only to watch 
his bargaining but to keep an 
eye on the tavern keeper to 
see that he was not charged 
too much — to mind his P’s 


and Q’s. 


Table Waters 


Bosse rab ee 


a Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes will return 


namely, that it shall not, without the written conse 
6d., and that it hell not be lent resold, hired 
or a% part of any publication of advertising, literary or pictoria 


t of the publisher first given, be lent 


r otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


matter whatsoever 
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light transport — 8 to 1 passengers. 
The very latest main-liner standards are 


evident in every detail of this small 


transport for the tributary services, 


WE HAVILLAND 
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